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Commons. Bentinck replied: "Virtually an uneducated
man, never intended nor attracted by taste for political life,
I am well aware of my own incapacity properly to fill the
station I have been thrust into." They certainly had need of
him; his rank and dignity reassured those who would have
hesitated to follow Disraeli, and moreover he revealed
himself in the struggle as a piuch more redoubtable figure
than had been supposed. He "had a curious small voice
which he seemed to wrench with difficulty from his power-
ful frame, and queer gestures; when he had once begun to
speak, he was unable to stop; but his will was unbreakable.
By dint of patient toil he accumulated facts and figures,
which he then quoted with unimaginable violence. The
strength and sincerity of the feeling which impelled him
may be gauged from the fact that, on the day he accepted the
position as leader of the Protectionists, he gave orders for
the sale of all his horses. The trainer's mournful presenti-
ments had been all too true. Henceforward Bentinck was
seen in assiduous attendance at every sitting, and as it was a
family failing of his to fall asleep very easily after meals, he
imposed a fast on himself every day until after he had left the
House. This mode of life, coupled with the effects of brain-
work on a man who was devoted to an open-air life, very
seriously affected his health.

"Bentinck and Disraeli, a pretty pair!" said Peel's friends
with a laugh. . . . But the division on the first reading of
the Corn Bill showed that only 112 members of the party
had voted for Peel, while 240 of them, "upheld with
Bentinck the integrity of their honour." The Ministry
however had a majority, but one composed in great part of
its Liberal adversaries; it was obvious that it would abandon
the bill when passed, and that from that day Peel would
stand condemned. Throughout all these readings of the
bill, Disraeli and Bentinck gave him a hard time. Nowadays